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OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
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CHAPTER XLVY.—JOHN TINCROFT AT HOME; AND THE 
SKELETON THERE. 


By a not very large fire, though the day was cold— | 


for it was the end of the year, and there was a black 


t without—and in a room rather too large for 


snug comfort, sat John Tincroft, Benedict. 
No. 1062.—atay 4, 1972. 


Add nearly or quite twenty years to the day when 
we first made his acquaintance as he mounted the 
‘“‘Tally-ho ”’ coach in Oxford High Street, and we now 
find him in middle age—a convenient form of ex- 
pression, by the way, embracing, as it does, the life 
of a man at any epoch from five-and-thirty to five- 





and-fifty. We know, however, that John, at this 
time, was not much over forty years old; but he 
looked older, for he was partially bald; and what 
remained of the covering of his scalp was more than 
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tinged with grey. Moreover, there were lines on his 
exposed forehead, and elsewhere on the surface of 
his countenance; which betokened the encroachments 
of time. 

He was closely shaven, or would have been had 
he performed this part of his toilet duties that 
morning, which, however, he had not, though the 
time of day was near noon; and the stubbly bristles 
on the lower half of his face did not improve its 
hue or the general expression of his countenance— 
the first being somewhat sallow, and the second 
pensive. 

Tincroft was clad in dark-coloured garments, of 
not very modern date, and, to tell the truth, both 
rusty and threadbare. But then it was a winter 
morning ; and had he been dressed in the height of 
fashion, there would have been no one to see him, 
save his wife and the single maid-servant and a 
house-boy, who made up the full complement of his 
establishment. So what did it. signify how he 
dressed? John would have argued: 

‘‘The full complement of his: establishment,’’ we 
have written: fora few months before the time at 
which we take up this thread of our story, a grave 
had been opened to receive poor Mrs. Mark Wilson, 
of whom we have little to record, save that she had 
ample reason, to the end of: her days, to be grateful 
for the uniform kindness she had so. many long years 
received from her daughter’s husband. 

Our old friend was seated in an easy-chair, which, 
being covered with faded chintz, harmonised well 
enough with the general aspect of everything else: in 
the apartment, for its entire furnishing was:ancient, 
and tending to deeay. The carpet was well worn and, 


in places, threadbare, the dark mahogamy chairs 
were worm-eaten, the very fire-irons: were rusty. 
There were better and more modern furnished rooms 


in Tineroft House, no doubt. But then what did it 
matter? One reom was as good as another to John; 
and this was: liis: owm room—his:study or library, or 
both im ene; and as far as he himself was concerned, 
he cared very little where-hepassed his solitary hours, 
so that. he might have his books in peace and: quiet- 
ness 

John had a good many solitary hours, mostly 
spent in this shabby room,—the charm of which 
consisted, to: him, im the rows: of books contained 
in unglazed beok-cases which occupied one entire 
side of it, and the table in the centro, ati which: he 
sometimes sat and wrote. Por our friend was: 
enrolled in the honourable guild of authors, having 
written sundry books which, as the reviewers: 
declared, evinced much labour, a wonderful amount 
of deep research, and great erudition. It is to be 
hoped that Tincroft derived satisfaction from this 
favourable opinion, and from the testimony of his 
publisher that he was undoubtedly a man of very 
considerable learning, who had translated a great 
many classical works, and written a valuable treatise 
on Oriental literature; for it is certain that, beyond 
this glorification, he had obtained small profit from 
the productions of his pen; I am afraid, indeed, that 
a five-pound note would have covered all the balances 
ever paid over to him by his bookseller in the 
Row. 

John liked his work, however, and the honour 
he derived from it; and as he had a moderate in- 
come, sufficient for his small wants, independently of 
his literary earnings, there is reason to believe that 
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enough pleased with the arrangement which divided 
between them, in what proportions the present de. 
ponent sayeth .not, the ‘solid pudding” and the 
‘‘ empty praise.” 

It was well for John Tineroft that he could find 
pleasure in his lonely pursuit ;, for after his marriage 
he gradually relapsed into his old recluse habits, and 
was, if there was any difference, more shy and 
awkward than we found him on our first acquaintance, 
The result of this was that he had made no friends 
among his neighbours; and the few of the 
surrounding gentry who, on his first settling down 
at Tincroft House, had called to congratulate him 
on his success in chancery, and to welcome him 
home, soon seemed to forget all about him, and 
turned again to more congenial companionships. 

No doubt John’s natural shrinking from society 
partly accounted for this estrangement, and his 
studious habits were only too likely to increase this 
retiring disposition, for it is rarely found that a per- 
son who, either from choice or necessity, follows a 
literary occupation for any length of time, shines 
much in society, even if he does not take a morbid 
dislike to it. There was another element, however, 
in Tincroft’s case, which more than sufficiently ac- 
counted for this feeling. 

Poor John Tincroft! without intending tt, he had so 
many years ago placed himself in a position from 
which, as an honourable man, he saw no way of 
retreat open; and he had married a wife who could 
neither sympathise with, nor even understand him 
intellectually, and whose dulness, if he had not 
successfully striven against the feeling, might long 
since have wearied him. Too uneducated to be his com- 
panion, too feeble-hearted to attempt or even to desire 
to,improve herself up to his standard, and too fond 
of ease to be a stirring housewifeand home-sweeteuer, 
what was to be expected of the Sarah of our early 
narrative but that she should sink down into self- 
indulgent indolence of mind and bedy, now that calls 
for exertion were not imperative? Happily for her 
soul’s welfare, or for anything that might, in the 
course of God’s providence, occux to rouse her to 
thoughtfulness, and resuscitate her interest in the life 
present, as well as to implant a corresponding interest 
in: the life to come—happily, too, for her husband’s 
comfort—Sarah had avoided the rock on which both 
her parents had made fatal shipwreck. For I musi 
addi to what I just now wrote relating to the departed 
Mrs: Mark, that the habit she had acquired when 
she was the mistress of High Beech Farm clung to her 
with: terrible tenacity when she became the guest of 
Tincroft House. Frightened and warned by these 
examples, the daughter steered: clear of the vice 
which would inevitably have made her home, 
her husband, and herself miserable. 

And Tincroft House, for all I have written, was net 
a home of misery, nor even of positive discomfort. It 
might perhaps have been to you or to me, reader, under 
similar circumstances: but John was easily satisfied; 
he had never known the true happiness of domestic 
life, and he believed he had as much of it as was 
good for him—as much, at any rate, he might have 
argued, as falls to the lot of poor mortals in a general 
way. He was, in fact, in asimilar position to that of 
a person who, having been blind from infancy, is 
necessarily ignorant of the pleasures and advantages 
of eyesight. Moreover, John was really fond of his 
Sarah, in spite of her dulness and her frequent 
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guperfluous h's, and her many provincialisms, of 
hich, if we give no examples in the dialogues in 
ghich she bears a part, it is because we think a story 
isas well and effectually told without such minute 

ersonifications and descriptions as with them. I 
dave say all the speakers in Old Testament histories 
were not alike pure Hebraists, any more than those 
in the New discoursed in choice Greek or Syriac. 
But we do not find the sacred writers holding up 
gther their solecisms or their vulgarities to notice. 
%, if the reader pleases, Sarah shall still speak with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Yes, John Tincroft was still fond of his wife. I 
don’t doubt that, as he sometimes sat by her side, the 
dd feeling of admiration came over him which had 
frmerly reconciled him to the knobby-seated parlour- 


chair at High Beech Farm; and he forgot (even if he | 


had ever suffered his mind to dwell upon) the want 
of congeniality which held them, husband and wife, 
intellectually at a distance from each other. 

Besides all this, John had perception enough to 
have found out long ago, though he had too much 
delicacy and kindness to have ever told of his dis- 
every, that, true and faithful as his Sarah was, and 
had always been, she was never his lover. Grateful 
to him the poor little thing was when he rushed 
frward to rescue her, at what cost she could not help 
knowing, from the worst consequences, or what might 
have been the worst consequences, of his own, or 
say, of their joint imprudence. But even at that 
tine she had sobbed out, ‘‘I don’t love you, Mr. Tin- 
croft—not as you ought to be loved, you know.” And 
John had taken her, hoping and believing that the 
love would come in due course. But it had not, and 
hoknew it. A quiet, noiscless wife sho was, timid, 
submissive, and sometimes even slave-like to the 
benefactor who had ransomed her from ill-will and 
sorn and poverty. But there the matter ended. 
“Poor Sarah !”? John sometimes reflected, ‘‘she has 
given me all that is in her power; and I am better 
of with that than many a husband is with the 
woman who has made stronger and louder professions. 
And why should I complain?’’ And he never did 
complain. 

There was once a time when Sarah probably would 
have forgotten the past, except that the memory 
night have added to her contentment with her lot. 
Itwas when she pressed to her bosom that delicate 
blossom of which we have spoken. But the bud 
was nipped, and bright hopes then formed to be 
withered were never renewed. No children’s feet 
had pattered, no childish voices had resounded, 
through, and broken the silence of, the rooms and 
corridors of Tincroft House :—none at least that had 
i legitimate right to be heard there. 

No doubt there were times, when Tom Grigson 
and his Kate, and one or two, or three, as it happened, 
ofthe full nest on the banks of the Thames, took 
light for a few summer days and nights to be near 
tle seaside, and within reach of sea-breezes. 
These were royally entertained at Tincroft House 
their way, and cast some gleams of unwonted 
lilarity around them. But these passages were 
‘paratively seldom, and when they were over, 
” solitary house seemed for a time more lonely 
than before. 

And so time had worn on with John and Sarah, 
aud there is no need to dwell longer on their by no 
heans uncommon history. Ah! thero are more 
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looking home than that which was supposed to be 
concealed within the walls of Tincroft House, where 
we found John at the beginning of this chapter 
musing by his study fireside. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—MRS, TINCROFT. 


Not many letters in general were delivered by the 
country letter-carrier at Tincroft House. John had 
not many correspondents. Every quarter, to be sure, 
Mr. Roundhand, who still managed his successful 
client’s property, forwarded him its interest with 
praiseworthy punctuality; and every now and then 
John received proof-sheets (if nothing else) from his 
Besides these our dear friend 
oceasionally received a rattling epistle from Tom 
Grigson. But beyond these tokens of remembrance, 
I am not aware that John ever expected a letter from 
mortal man or woman. As to Sarah, we know 
well enough that it was not likely she would be 
troubled, or gratified, with news from either High 
or Low Beech; and apart from her relatives there, 
she had none to bestow many thoughts, much less 
many letters, upon her. No doubt Tincroft House 
had its share of circulars by post, because John 
Tincroft, Esq., of Tincroft House, had found his 
way into the County Directory. But I am quite sure 
that these baits were wasted, for John was no bargain 
hunter, even if he had had money to waste on needless 
purchases, which he had not. So if it had not been 
for the regular arrival of the “ Trotbury Weekly 
Chronicle,” the postman’s entrance into the village, 
so far as Tincroft House was concerned, was looked 
for with but a small amount of interest. 

3ut on the winter morning which has brought us 
back to honest John Tincroft, the postman, instead 
of silently passing by the gate, as was his usual 
wont, sounded his horn as he arrived at it, and 
boldly turning in, traversed the broad gravelled road 
which led to the front door, rang the bell, and put 
a letter into the servant’s hand. 

‘‘ For the missus: it comes from abroad,”’ said he, 
as he readjusted the leathern bag from which he had 
taken it. And then he retraced his steps. 

The mistress was in the kitchen; she liked being 
in the kitchen better than any other part of Tincroft 
House. Not that she did much when she was there ; 
for there was not much to do. But just at this time, 
as it happened, she had on a linen apron, and her 
hands were floury, for needs must that she and John 
must dine. There is no occasion, however, to 
penetrate into the mysteries of Sarah’s culinary 
operations at this particular time; but there will bo 
no harm in giving a descriptive sketch of her person 
as those operations are being carried on. 

Mrs. Tincroft, then, was still fair in complexion. 
Ter flaxen hair, unchanged in hue, though in some 
measure robbed of its former gloss and stinted in its 
luxuriousness of growth, and partially confined by a 
broad velvet band, hung in loose ringlets down her 
neck in the old fashion. Her morning dress was of 
some dark, half-mourning material, and looked, to 
tell the truth, somewhat carelessly, not to say un- 
gracefully, put on. She had not shrunken in bulk, 
as John had; in fact, time had played its pranks 
with her as it had with him, only in a different 
fashion; for her once slim figure had become 
more rounded and expanded. Nevertheless, Sarah 
was still comely, and her countenance might even 
have been pronounced pleasing and attractive, but 
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for an expression of weariness and vacuity which a 
physiognomist might have noted lurking in the 
corners of the mouth, and the somewhat diminished 
lustre of the once bright eyes. 

‘* A letter for you, ma’am,” said the handmaiden, 
as she laid the missive on the deal kitchen table, 
near to the lady’s elbow. 

It was an ordinary-sized letter, not over clean, 
and it had two or three broad post-marks on it; and 
on the top, at one corner, was written, ina bold hand, 
‘‘ Ship Letter.” 

‘It must be for your master; you had better take 
it to the study, Jane,” said Mrs. T., barely glancing 
at it as it lay. 

‘‘No, ma’am, there’s the s plain enough: and 
Austin said it was for you.” 

“Well, you may leave it where it is. I'll see 
about it presently, when I’ve rolled out the pie-crust 
and wiped my hands. I can’t do two things at once, 
can I?” 

‘‘No, nor yet one, properly,” muttered Jane to 
herself, with a look of contempt mingled with pity, 
for Jane liked and despised her mistress in about 
equal proportions. She liked her; for her mistress 
was good-natured, and liberal in the matter of 
wages, and also of cast-off clothes, of which, by the 
way, she obtained a plentiful store when Sarah went 
into mourning for her mother; and, added to these 
causes of approbation, the mistress let the maid have 
her own way in general, and never scoldedher. But 
these very qualities provoked Jane’s contempt also. 
‘‘ She is such a noodle,” said Jane, inwardly. At 
this present time, Mrs. Tincroft had rather annoyed 
the girl by “‘ putting her dainty hands into the flour 
tub, where they had no business to be,” Jane would 
have argued. No wonder, therefore, that when the 
lady said, rather fretfully, that she could not do two 
things at one time, the damsel inwardly retorted,— 
‘*No, nor yet one, properly. Call that a pie-crust? 
Who is going to eat it, I wonder?” 

Of course this was pure envy in Jane; for who 
doesn’t know that Sarah had made good pie-crusts 
in former times? John knew it, at any rate. 

Now, we are not forgetting the letter at Sarah’s 
elbow ; nor did she forget it either; for no sooner 
had the handmaid departed to ‘finish her work up- 
stairs,” as she said, than the indifference disappeared, 
and gave place to a kind of indolent curiosity to know 
who in the world should have taken the trouble to 
write to her. In another moment she had hastily 
wiped her hands and taken up the letter, and then— 
but what follows requires a new chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Joun had not moved from his easy-chair by the 
study-fire, where we just now lefthim. His thoughts 
were wandering far away, perhaps; or he might have 
been cogitating a new chapter in the particular work 
on which he had been some time engaged. Whatever 
the subject of his meditations, they had been so en- 
grossing that his fire had dwindled down to a handful 
of embers, and he had been oblivious of the postman’s 
horn-blast and ring. From these meditations he was 
suddenly roused by the entrance of his wife, in such 
a state of agitation that even he, absorbed as he 
was, took alarm. 

‘‘My dear love, what is the matter? what has 
happened?” he exclaimed, hastily looking up, and 
glancing first at Sarah’s pale face, then at her white 





linen apron, and lastly at an open letter she held ip 
the hand which bore traces of its late interesting 
occupation. 

“John Tincroft, did I ever deceive you?” gsaiq 
poor Sarah, with a great sob. 

‘*My darling, no. Who ever thought of such g 
thing? ‘Who has been saying or writing anything 
to distress you, Sarah?” 

“Did I ever have a letter from anybody, and you 
know nothing about it, John?” she demanded, 
plaintively. 

“Tam quite sure you never did,” replied John, 
gallantly venturing an assertion which, undoubtedly, 
he had no means of confirming or proving. 

‘They told me, John, when I—when you—when 
you and I went to church together, that I was only 
deceiving you—at least, some of them did; and that I 
shouldn’t be a true wife to you.” 

“Whoever told you so, told a great falsehood,” 
said John, warmly. ‘‘No truer wife than you ever 
lived; and if I were you, I wouldn’t think about such 
rubbish.” 

“But I can’t help it sometimes, John, though] 
don’t talk about it to vex you, for I know I haven't 
been everything that another might have been to 
you. I couldn’t, John; but you have had the 
best I had to give.” And here again poor Sarah 
moaned sadly. 

‘‘T am sure of it, Sarah; and I have never asked 
for more. But why do you bring this up? and why 
do you stand there when I am keeping my seat, like 
a stupid clown as I am? And, bless me, if the 
fire isn’t all but out too! I declare I forgot all 
about it.” 

So saying, John sprang from his chair, and 
gallantly taking his wife’s unoccupied hand, gently 
led her to it. 

‘* Do sit down, my dear; you do not often honour 
me with your presence in this dull room;” and thus 
gently constrained, Sarah took the seat, still holding 
in her hand the open letter. Then the wakened-up 
husband placed a billet or two of wood on his 
expiring fire, and coaxed it to a cheerful blaze before 
he again spoke. All this time Sarah was sobbing 
out her griefs—whatever they were—and declaring 
(a very fertile theme of complaining with her) how 
badly she had been treated by Uncle Matthew and 
her aunt, and Elizabeth, in times gone by. 

‘*So you were, my darling,” John acquiesced, as 
he ceased blowing the fire with the breath of his 
mouth, in which operation the wood smoke had 
puffed out into his face and half-blinded him. ‘So 
you were,” said he, drawing another chair to the 
fireside, and seating himself; ‘‘but why do you 
trouble about it? ‘hat’s all past and gone, years 
ago: Or’’—and then he caught sight again of the 
open letter Sarah held in her hand—“ or, has any 
one of them been writing to you?” 

‘‘ No, no; worse than that, John. He has beer 
writing to me; he, his very self. Oh, why can’t he 
let me alone ?” ; 

**Do you mean that that letter is from your cousin 
in Australia, my dear?” 

‘‘'Yes, that is what it is.” 

‘Well, my pretty, I don’t know why he should 
not write to you. He writes no harm, does he? He 
is a married man, you know. He does not ask you 
to run away from your own husband, does he, love?” 
asked John, gravely, but not without a gleam of 
humour, perhaps, on his countenance. 
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“How should I know what he writes?” cried 
Sarah, piteously. 

“Have you not read the letter, then?’ Tincroft 
asked, wonderingly. 

“Read it! Read it! No, I should think not, 
John. You don’t think I could ever be so wicked, 
John, as to read a letter from him, do you?” 

“JT am not sure it would have been wicked; 
indeed, I am sure it would not have been,’’ said the 
husband, soothingly. ‘‘But if you have not read 
it, how do you know it is from your cousin?” he 
asked. 

“As if I didn’t know his writing!” said poor weeping 
Sarah, adding, ‘‘ though it is so long since I saw any 
of it. But I did look at the beginning and end; 
and it says, ‘My dear cousin Sarah’ at the top, and 
‘Your affectionate cousin, Walter Wilson,’ at the 
bottom ; and that is how I know it. But I didn’t 
read another word, John, indeed I didn’t,” said she, 
very earnestly. ‘‘And I have brought it for you to 
read, or to put in the fire, just which you please, John.” 

“T think we had better read it before we burn it, 
at all events,’ he gravely replied, as he held out his 
hand for the suspected treasonable epistle. 

“Don’t read it out loud, please, if there is any- 
thing in it that I shouldn’t hear,”’ said the frightened 
wife, as she gave it to him. 

“Qh, certainly not,” said the husband, smiling. 

And then he commenced reading the first page of 
the letter, while Sarah sat with her eyes directed to 
his, ready, as it seemed, like a timid bird, to take 
wing on the first symptoms of displeasure or alarm. 

But no such symptoms appeared, only that John’s 
usually quiet and sedate countenance gradually 
became sorrowful, and at last his eyes had tears in 
them ready to start. 

“Oh, John, what is it?’’ exclaimed Sarah, for- 
getting that she had not wanted to hear a word of 
the letter. 

Before answering the question, John read on to the 
end; then he turned to Sarah,— 

“Your cousin is in great trouble,’’ he said. 

“Trouble ?”’ 

“Yes: listen. I will read the letter :—‘ My dear 
cousin Sarah,—It is so long since I heard anything 
about you, that I am not at all sure of this reaching 
you, for I do not even know whether you are yet 
living. I never have letters from England now, since 
Ralph Burgess and his sister went to America, three 
years ago’ (This is the first we have heard of this, 
quoth John, in a parenthesis: and then he resumed 
reading); ‘for I never hear from home’ (which is 
4 great pity—in another parenthesis). ‘ Hoping, 
however, that you still live and are happy, I take up 
my pen to do what I ought to have done long and 
long ago. 

“*Dear Sarah, I write first of all, humbly to ask 
you to forgive me all the wrong I did you so many 
years ago. You knew partly how it was, but 
not all that was said. But I don’t blame anybody 
80 much as myself. I used you cruelly, shamefully, 
Sarah ; and now I am made to feel it, now my great 
trouble is on me. And I ask you again for your 
forgiveness. Not but what it has been better for you, 
Imake no doubt; for I know you got a good’—(L 
think I had better not read the next line or two, my 
dear, said John, looking up from the letter; so he 
skipped that part, and went on again). 

“*And I have to ask Mr. Tincroft’s pardon too, 
which I ought to have done long ago, for the way I 
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treated him. He didn’t deserve it; but I was 
blinded with obstinacy and jealousy, and didn’t 
know what I did. And I know now, and have long 
known—’ 

(‘‘ Well, never mind that part: it is only a little 
that he may have heard, somehow or other, about 
me, my dear,” said John, once more looking up. 
All this time Sarah had silently listened; but now 
she sobbed quickly. ‘‘If it is anything good he 
writes about you, John, it can’t be too strong; for 
you have always been a good, kind husband, I know.” 
‘* As far as I have known how, I have tried to be,” 
said John, softly: ‘‘but I would rather leave that 
out,” and he then proceeded), — 

““¢T dare say’ (continued the letter) ‘you have 
heard—but perhaps not—that after I came out here— 
a good bit after—I married a young person I met 
with. Her name was Helen; and my life from that 
time became a very happy one, for I loved my wife 
very dearly ; and she gave all her love to me.’ (Here 
a deep sigh escaped from Sarah.) ‘And we lived 
together all through many years, God prospering me 
in his providence, until—until God saw fit to take 
my Helen from me three months ago.’ 

(‘* Poor Walter!” whispered Sarah, softening.) 

‘<< This is the great trouble I mentioned; and since 
then my life has been a blank to me, or it would be, 
only I have a daughter whom I dearly love. She is 
about fifteen years old, and I am troubled about her. 
For I feel I have not long to live. The doctors out 
here tell me I have had a mortal disease hanging 
over me for years and years; and that it has laid 
hold of me all the sooner because of my fretting 
about my poor dear Helen who is gone. Iamina 
hopeless decline, they say; and I feel it to be 
true. I am worn away to a shadow of what I was; 
and they tell me if I want to prolong my life, even 
for a few months, I must have a sea voyage, and get 
to my native climate. 

‘** My dear cousin, I would not care to prolong my 
life, even for a single day, if it were not for my poor 
young Helen (for that is my daughter’s name, 
named after her mother). If it wasn’t for her, I 
seem as if I could have done with this world to- 
morrow. But I am bound to care for my poor 
motherless girl. And if she were left here, all alone 
and unprotected, it would be bad for her. So, as 
soon as I heard what the doctors said, I made up 
my mind what to do. I have sold my small property 
here to a person who knows how to manage it, and 
I mean to take passage home for my Helen and 
myself by next month’s mail ship. It may be that I 
shall not live to reach England; but if I don’t, I have 
left my affairs in proper order, so that there will 
not be any trouble about them. There will be 
enough for poor Helen after I am gone. 

‘** Now, my dear cousin,’”’ John went on reading 
after a little pause, ‘‘‘I have done a very bold thing. 
I have put in my will, and the instructions to my 
London lawyer, that your husband, Mr. Tincroft, is 
to be my sole executor, and my daughter’s guardian, 
if he will be so kind as to undertake all the trouble for 
one who used him, and you too, so badly asI did. I 
know his goodness. I know more of it than you 
would think, Sarah; and there isn’t anybody in the 
world I would so soon have as Mr. Tincroft and you 
for my poor Helen’s friend.’ ” 

(‘‘Oh, John, does Walter Wilson say that?” said 
Sarah, interrupting the reading.) 

‘“Yes; and he goes on to say that, trusting to our 
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being willing to befriend ‘his Helen, he intends to 
give directions, in ease of his not living through the 
voyage, that notice shall be sent to us when the ship 
comes in, so that his daughter may have friends to 
take care of her and do the best for her. And he 
says that if he should reach England himself he 
will write to us directly he gets to London. That’s 
all, Sarah. No, not quite; for he writes down the 
name of the ship they are coming by. It is the ‘Sea 
Bird.’ 

“There, my wife, that is your cousin’s letter,” 
said John, when he had finished reading it. ‘There 
is no harm in it, you see, though there is a good deal 
of trouble.” 

‘‘ Poor Walter!” sobbed Sarah. ‘‘ But, John, you 
wouldn’t like to have that trouble putsmpon you—and 
you with all your books to write, that keep you so 
busy always; besides—” 

‘My books may go to the bottom of the Red Sea, 
for anything I care,” quoth John, with unwonted 
alacrity. 

‘‘ Oh, John, John! and you so fond of writing!” 

‘¢ T won’t write another line,” said John, heroically, 
‘while there is anything better to do. And there is 
something better to do now, Sarah; we must get our 
best rooms ready for your cousin and his dear girl ; 
and we must look out for the ‘Sea Bird,’ and go and 


meet them when it comes in; and we must make | 
them come down here, and get Walter strong again | 


if wecan. Andif he hasn’t got money enough to 
set him up in a farm, why, I must help him; and, 
there, I think that’s all I have to say about it just 
now.” 

‘* But John, dear John!’ remonstrated Sarah. 

“Why, isn’t it what you would like to be done?” 
said he. 

‘But think how he used you, John, when you 


were trying to help him out of his troubles once,” | 


said she. ‘‘ You can’t have forgotten,” Sarah added, 
‘‘ how he used you then.” 

‘‘T shall never forget that I have had you to love 
and cherish ever since then, my dear,” said John, 
gallantly. 

And then, fairly broken down, poor Sarah, with a 
thrill of joy she had not felt for a long time, fairly 
broke out into a childlike cry,— 

“Oh, John! I love you, I love you; I do love 
you, and only you.” 


And then, in the midst of their newly-found happi- 
ness, came a sharp tap at the study door, with a,— 

‘¢ Please, ma’am, it is two o’clock, and there’s that 
pie-crust on the board as you left it.” 


PUBLIC ILLUMINATIONS. 


I may err, but the conclusion seems undcubted to 
my mind, that we English do not shine in getting up 
a general illumination. In winter or in summer, be 
the occasion when it may, for Britannia to put on 
her holiday attire and disport fancy lights, she fails 
in many respects to achieve for our isles what many 
inferior protectresses achieve for other countries at 
a much reduced cost. The reason wherefore such 
poor result occurs should not be unaccountable if 
properly studied, let us therefore see if we cannot 
make it out. Not to be unjustly hard on Britannia, 
then, an impartial judge must fain concede she has 








not a very admirable climate for seconding her op- 
deavours. Proverbially uncertain,the calm of to-day 
may change to the veriest tornado on the morrow, i 
wind fatal to the existence of all illuminative devices 
which depend upon gas jets; although dry and caly, 
one hour,the next may bring rain fatal to such pretty 
but delicate frailties as Chinese lanterns. 

But all these postulates conceded, and many more 
I do not think Britannia takes high rank in the ay 
and science of public illumination. On a recey: 
occasion, February 27th, considerable things were 
expected in the way of an illuminated St. Paul’s 
dome. ‘The public was not told what it should gee 
when night should come, but was solaced with hints 
of some vision of beauty it «ould see, and so night 

“ae . 5 

dawned, and lo! the apparition of ships’ lanterns so 
few and far between, that by their aid alone an 
observer, however sharp his eyes, could not haye 
made out the architectural lines of the building. 
Contrasted with the full blaze of light pervading on 
festive occasions the dome of St. Peter’s, the result 
was poor indeed ; but then, in common fairness to 
Britannia, we must own that illumination of St. Paul’s 
dome after the manner of St. Peter’s dome would 
be impossible, seeing that in the former no means 
exist for protruding lights at frequent intervals from 
the inside of the building. It would of course be 
possible to erect gas jets over the dome of St. Paul's, 
lines corresponding with lines of the building, ; but 
though possible, the expense would be enormous, 
and the danger would be great. Britannia shall 
incur no censure for failing to adopt that expedient. 

Perhaps the’ most practicable way of ettectively 
illuminating St. Paul’s would consist in flooding it 
with electric light projected from various quarters. 
The lime light would be no inefficient substitute, 
but the electric light would be far more brilliant. 
It may reasonably be doubted whether, in the matter 
of beauty, any point has been gained by illumi- 
native art by the discovery and application of gas. 
A gas jet is far more brilliant than a small oil or 
taper flame, doubtless, but brilliancy and beauty are 
by no means convertible. Of certain objects one may 
easily see too much: one may see too much, for ex- 
ample, of a dirty brick wall, which is just what 
happens when London streets are powerfully lighted 
up by a succession of gas jets. Left to themselves, 
mere plain jets of gas, no matter in what devices 
arranged, manifest a tiresome sameness, whereas no 
illuminative effect can be prettier than that of coloured 
glass lamps lighted up with oil wicks, or if the night 
be tranquil, the softened glimmer of Chinese lanterns. 
Gas jets, not left to themselves, but used as backings 
to devices of cut glass of various colours, the result 
is pretty but somewhat expensive. 

independent of climatic reasons, there is another 
which places London and most English cities at a great 
disadvantage for decorative and illuminative purposes 
as compared with many foreign cities. I here advert 
to the dead uniformity, or more properly speaking, 
approach to uniformity, of our street architecture. 
Deticient in varied outline,the street fronts of London 
houses have no pleasing architectural lines to show 
off by the attachment of lamps or gas jets, and the 
more elaborate a set device in the way of crowns, 
cyphers, monograms, and illustrations of similar kind, 
by so much the more conspicuous becomes the grime, 
sooty brick frontage. — 

Street decoration by day and illumination by 
night may be considered as varieties of one art, the 
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two branches of which are usually carried out to- 
gether. Street decoration, in point of fact, may be 
properly enough called day illumination, its object 
being to please the eye through the adjuncts of form 
and colour shown off by natural instead of artificial 
light. Now the misfortune of London house fronts 
js that their natural tint is hard to harmonise with 
the tints of such banners, drapery, and floral orna- 
ments as the decorator can bring in apposition with it. 
On February the 27th a profusion of red bunting 
was hung about the houses of the streets along which 
the Royal Procession took its way, but except in 
places where relieved by its complementary green, 
the result left much to be desired. Where green did 
occur the effect was pleasing yet provoking; pleasing 
as regards the immediate locality, but provoking in 
that the localities were not more numerous. The quasi | 
uniformity of London street fronts is violated in a | 
few secondary particulars, and in a way that a gala | 
display of bunting by day, and an illumination by 
night, make painfully manifest. Streets are numerous | 
the houses of which have each a balcony, but each | 
separate balcony is of a height different from that of | 
its neighbour. 





This is an architectural combination | Street chemist. 
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up and keeping in order the long rows of Chinese 
lanterns there hung up for display. Carts might be 
seen slowly crawling along, on each cart a platform 
surmounted with steps erected. On these steps men 
with handfuls of tallow candles might be seen, these 
intended for the double purpose of priming the 
lanterns and lighting those which had already been 
primed. I fancy some pedestrians along Oxford 
Street that night, but especially some womankind, 
and therefore bonnet-wearing pedestrians, will have 
good cause to remember some defects in the Chinese 
lantern scheme of illumination. Showers of molten 
grease fell down anon on under-crawling people : too 
happy those whose curiosity led them to gaze at some 
object a little way removed, thus avoiding the direct 
upward look, which would have been rewarded or 
punished—take the case as you will—by a copious 
dripping over eyes, nose, and mouth of hot Russian 
tallow. 

I do not want to advertise men’s names, and there- 
fore will only anonymously commend the lime-light 
or electric-light device (I cannot tell which) that was 
used with great and good effect by a loyal Oxford 
The result almost made me conclude 


which sadly militates against the giving effect to one | that, on the occasion of another public illumination, 
| 


general decorative or, at night, illuminative device. 
It seemed very absurd to glance the eye along Fleet 
Street, for example, and there notice a line of red 
bunting trying its best to go straight—thus to feign 
a volition which red bunting has not—but frequently 
bobbing up and down, accommodating itself to the 
ever varying heights of different balconies. 

February is not exactly the season for lively 
vegetation, but still evergreens are to be had in 
February, and I doubt whether street decorators on 
February the 27th took sufficient advantage of these 
beautiful aids to street gala ornamentation. A pro- 
fusion of green branches, with red bunting between, 
would have pleased the eye, even irrespective of form 
devices, but these latter could easily have been made to 
lend their aid. A morning paper, giving the London 
public hints as to what would be proper for them to do 
on the great day of street decoration and illumination, 
called attention to the bright artistic effect the 
inhabitants of certain foreign cities produce by 
hanging their carpets out of the windows. Our 
contemporary, however, having weighed the matter, 
came to the conclusion that Londoners had better not 
follow the continental example, lest suggestions might 
arise to the mind, of sheriffs’ officers in the houses and 
sales proceeding. That advice is good enough; but 
Londoners might have with advantage more ex- 
tensively adopted the morning paper’s second point 
of advice, namely, that everybody possessing a white 
window-curtain should have hung it up for the 
occasion. This precept was but sparingly attended 
to, and more the pity. Granting that some Londoners 
do not own such an article of household drapery as a 
white window-curtain, yet for the nonce a bed- 
sheet would have draped just as well. 

Nothing in the way of public illumination can be 
prettier than Chinese lanterns under circumstances 
favourable to their employment, by which I mean a 
dry night, and a comparatively windless night; but 
when Chinese lanterns enter into a street-long public 
display, the feeding and trimming of them give rise 
to considerable difficulty. It was amusing, but at 
the same time painful, to elbow the erush along 
Oxford Street on the night of February the 27th, and 
notice the efforts, too often unavailing, for lighting 


the best practice would consist in trusting for colour 
| to draperies and garlands, green boughs, flowers, and 

so forth, and illuminating all, at night, by either 
| electric or lime lights, both of which, containing all 
the primitive colours, would set off these coloured 
natural objects each in its own proper tint. 

Britannia is not recommended by the writer of this 
to have recourse to Bengal fires and coloured pyro- 
technic flames for any future occasion of civic 
illumination. All these things are very brilliant, and 
for such a place as the Crystal Palace very proper 
in every way, but in the streets of town or city would 
| be most inexpedient. Not only do those pyrotechnic 
devices speedily burn out, so that if sustained effect 
be desired, frequent renewal must take place, but 
the danger of conflagration and explosion from these 
things is very great; moreover, one ingredient of 
Bengal fire is arsenic, the vapour of which, distributed 
by burning, and breathed, would be productive of 
the gravest consequences. The flame of burning 
magnesium is, on artistic grounds, wholly unexception- 
able, but magnesium is dear fuel. For once I wonder, 
however, that Britannia did not treat Londoners, on 
February 27th, with a few magnesium balloons; 
and whilst on these, I wonder, too, that illuminated 
captive balloons, of the kind so frequently employed 
by the Parisians during the late war, were not 
brought into requisition. A few large captive bal- 
loons hovering over London, each balloon carrying 
either the electric, the lime, or the magnesium light, 
and shedding down its rays over the crowd surging 
and thronging below, would certainly have had a 
most magnificent effect, and balloons in plenty being 
already in existence and available, the expedient 
need not have been very costly. 

Reference to the magnesium light brings another 
metal to my mind, not so expensive as magnesium, 
and capable of being turned to similar account in the 
way of illumination. The metal in question is zine, 
shavings of which, when ignited, consume with 
great brilliancy. In this, as in all similar cases 
of intensely brilliant light evolved during combus- 
tion, the brilliancy is referable to the incandescence 
or glowing of solid matter. ‘Thus, when. magnesium 
burns, the result is magnesia, a solid. When zinc 
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burns, the result of combustion is oxide of zine. 
When oxygen and hydrogen gases, mixed, are burned 
without father arrangement, the heat evolved, 
although very intense, is associated with hardly any 
light ; but let a jet of the ignited mixed gases play 
upon a cylinder of lime, then we get the intensely 
brilliant lime light, only inferior in intensity to the 
electric light developed by passing electricity from 
the point of one charcoal conductor to another. 

The old alchemists were well conversant with the 
combustibility of zinc. To them the term Jana phil- 
sophica, or philosopher’s wool, is due, a term given to 
the .fleecy white oxide of zinc this metal yields on 
combustion. Supposing, in the event of another 
public illumination, Britannia should feel disposed to 
take my hint about zinc shavings, she may be in- 
formed that it is somewhat difficult to get them at 
first to ignite, if not subjected to some peculiar treat- 
ment. The best plan for insuring ignition is to pepper 
them well with powdered resin. 

When a matchless case of public illumination is 
commonly cited, that of the dome of St. Peter’s at 
Rome is usually the one; but I doubt whether 
Britannia, for beauty of illumination, need be under 
obligation to the Pope. I am of opinion that a still 
prettier example of what can be done in the way of 
illuminative beauty may be seen in Britannia’s own 
domain when the yardarms of one of her own ships 
of war flash on the instant with thousands of blue- 
light flames. I do not want Britannia to consider 


me impertinent in tendering unasked-for advice, so 
let me content myself with putting a question, not 
A but for the sake of information to 

enefit myself. Might it not have entered into the 
arrangements of Britannia, instead of despatching 
her ships’ lanterns to St. Paul’s, there to shine, as I 


have already said, with ineffectual light—might she 
not have sent a sufficient number of Jack Tars with a 
quantum to match of blue lights? Might not the Jack 
Tars have manned the dome as at sea they man the 
yards, and on a given signal converted the grimy 
edifice into a thing of luminous beauty ? 

Still we English have improved in the matter of 
ublic street illumination. This is everybody’s ver- 
ict, and has not somebody said that what every- 

body says must needs be true? The improvement 
most readily attainable would be by combination 
of plan, instead of every house having its own 
little device. The ‘‘ City Press” justly observed :— 
‘““We saw a few happy examples of unity of 
spirit in the lighting up, but they were as nothing 
to the possibilities of the case. There will be 
no difficulty experienced in obtaining fresh and 
bright ideas for lighting up the streets of London 
when the people are willing to sacrifice their stars 
and wreaths, and combine for broad and grand 
original effects. It is not desirable that householders 
should everywhere be fettered with system, but in 
certain parts of the town individual liberty should 
go by the board for the sake of a better expression 
of the feeling for which individual liberty, when 
animated by a proper spirit, is ready to make sacri- 
fices. Every artist who made a traverse of the town 
on Tuesday night must have felt how a thousand 
opportunities had been lost, which, should another 
such occasion occur in our time, should be embraced 
in the interests of good taste and healthy public spirit.” 
And what does it signify much whether we have 
improved or remained stationary, or, for the matter 
of that, retrograded? The meaning, the intent, the 





heart is all in all. Judged by this standard, the 
illuminations, the street decorations, every prepa- 
ration for receiving her beloved Majesty and the 
Prince was a great success. The heartiness of that 
reception was plain enough, as evidenced by the 
touching manner in which her Majesty condescended 
to respond to it. 


3&3 Guste for the Fine Arts 


AN artist, fond of rural scene, 

Of sky of blue and field of green, 

Went rambling forth one summer's day, 
With pliant limb and spirits gay. 

He placed his easel in a nook, 

And carefully his sunshade took, 

And fixed it properly aloft 

To shade his work with shadow soft. 
Full many an hour he toiled away, 

The canvas glowed with colours gay ; 
Till glancing round at nature bright, 
New charms disturbed his eager sight, — 
The vision of a stalwart maid, 

In rustic labour’s garb arrayed ; 

Her cheeks the rose of beauty wore, 

Her rounded arms a milkpail bore ! 

‘* All nature thirsts,” our artist thought, 
** Behold, the needed succour brought!” 
He rose, by sudden instinct led, 

And sought the milkmaid’s humble shed ; 
She poured a draught with witching smile, 
Untaught of men, and free of wile ; 

Its virtue chained him to the spot, — 
For milk hath power when suns are hot,~ 
And he began to flirt and chat 

On subject this and topic that. 

Time flies when art and beauty meet, 
The sunny moments grow more fleet ; 
And so it chanced that whilst the pair 
Were gossiping and chatting there, 

A matronly old cow strolled by, 
Possessed of an artistic eye ; 

With scrutiny of connoisseur, 

She marked the fields in miniature ; 
Not Zeuxis’ grapes in truth excelled 
The pictured beauties now beheld ; 
With cultivated taste she gazed, 

Then, tasting, was the more amazed ; 
So new the flavour, faster still 

Her tongue ranged over vale and hill, 
With fine appreciative power 

Digested tree and blooming flower ; 

In fact, had licked the canvas clean 
Before her zeal for art was seen. 

Whilst Master Calf stood coolly by 

And munched the brushes on the sly ; 
And Mr. Bull felt half inclined 

‘fo charge the sunshade from behind. 





Our friend returned, and with surprise, 
He then was heard to moralise: 

** Ah well, it surely serves me right ; 

I should have kept my work in sight. 
When cows indulge a fine art taste, 
*Tis not for men their time to waste, 
And so I'll set it down in rl_ me, 

I should do one thing at a time, 

Nor let ‘the human face divine’ 
Divert me from the landscape line.” 
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A MIDLAND TOUR. 


XII.—-THE BLACK COUNTRY : SEDGLEY—WALSALL., 


WE plunge afresh into the levels. We are once more 
onthe rail. Again and again we are struck, as we 
have already been, by the great extent of waste Jand. 

Yonder, at Sedgley, is the ‘“ Druids’ Altar,” 
alluded to in Disraeli’s ‘‘ Sybil,” where the great 
torchlight meeting which he describes was held, 
which was lit up of old with human ‘sacrifices, 
and is rich in historic memories. The grand fea- 
tures of nature still remain, and are full of interest 
to the geologist, presenting in ‘succession ‘the upper 
Ludlow Rock and Aymestry limestone with some of 
the inferior deposits in which these rest. Sedgley 
had an evil reputation of old for bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, rowdyism, violence, and ‘murder. Such 
names as ‘‘ Hell Lane,” ‘“Sodom,” and ‘“ Catchem’s 
Corner,”’ sufficiently speak its character. Black 
mail was levied there upon travellers ; and it is said 
that the hostelry yet remains which was ‘the resort 
of one of the worst gangs. It was notorious for 
ghosts, wizards, and witches; but happily became 
famous also for the labours of Gideon Ouseley, who 
made ‘‘ Hell Lane” itself the centre of a mission. 
The lions were tamed, the savages civilised. And the 
people, we may hope, are improving. ‘The parish, 
which consists of nine several townships, had a popu- 
lation of 36,637 in 1861, and now numbers 37,355, 
with chureh and chapels, seventy elementary schools, 
and more than 4,000 children attending them, while 
schools are proposed for about 2,000 more, nearly all 
of whom, it would seeém— indeed, some say 3,000— 
are at present without any education. It was at 


Sedgley that Dud Dudley began to smelt iron ore with 


coal, ‘‘in which work he made seven tons of iron per 
week, the greatest quantity of pit-coal iron that ever 
yet,” says the record, ‘‘ was made in Great Britain.” 
‘the inhabitants live by mining, nail-making, étc., 
and seem to be very industrious. “Wefear, however, 
from what we hear, that there is much depravity 
amongst them, and, we may add, among’the nailers, 
much suffering. “We are told they have a remarkable 
‘*Temperance Home Mission,” which does all in its 
power to attract ‘the people, having a ‘temperance 
hall”—a ‘‘temperanee public-house,” with news- 
pepers and other periodicals, draughts, dominoes, 
and other games—arecreation-ground, with skittles, 
quoits, ete.—a lending library, singing classes, free 
lectures, and other useful adjuncts. <All, however, 
are needed, for Sedgley has an exeeptionally bad 
character for hard drinking. <A locakeelebrity, Joseph 
Nicholas, who was the «autthor of several works of 
sacred music, was a native of Sedgley. Hewas well 
known for many years es the leaderof ‘Wombwell’s 
brass band. He died tin Dudley union workhouse. 
A monument has lately been ere¢ted ‘to his memory. 
We presently pass Wednesbury,anold Saxon ‘town, 
celebrated as the spot where the great eodl-field of 
Staffordshire was first opened. The coakof Wednes- 
bury is said to be the best in the kingdom for smiths’ 
work. We learn that though no women, nor children 
under thirteen, are allowed to go down into the mines 
here, the women work on the pit banks, unloading 
and sorting the skips as these come up from the pits. 
The town is supposed to contain the largest works in 
the land for railway plant, and great quantities of its 
iron, wheels, axles, tubes, edge-tools, coach iron- 
mongery, locks, screws, ete., are exported. The 


manufacture of steel on Bessemncr’s plan ‘has for sono 
years been carried on at the Old Park Works, wc), 
were among the first to employ the process.  T),, 
Patent Shaft and Axle Company (who have collicrios 
and engine, as well as wheel and axle, works, and 
employ more than 4,000 ‘people) are famous as pro. 
ducers of Bessemer steel, and make'300 tons a week. 
In January, 1872, there were fifteen blast furnaces 
in Wednesbury, ten of which were ‘in blast.” 
The proportion of thoroughly skilled mechwnics to 
the whole number of ‘workpeople is thought to be 
greater here ‘than in any other Black Country town. 

Wednesbury is famous in ‘the history of Wesleyan 
Methodism, ‘and, indeed, is one of its chief conquests, 
For here, asat Tipten, John Wesley himself preached 
the gospel,—here he had one of the most dangerous 
of his many*encounters with deluded-and ‘infuriated 
mobs,—here his followers, ‘‘even womewand:children, 
were beaten, stoned, and covered with mud—their 
houses broken open, and their goods‘spoiled or carried 
off.” ‘Yet it is now almost a metropolis of 
Methodism. Thechurch accommodation, we are told, 
is nearly sufficient; a new church is spoken:of, and, 
if built, will satisfy present wants. Special ‘services 
have lately been held in St. John’s, and ‘the rector 
himself visited the leading works of the town during 
the dinner hour, ‘collected the people, and gave them 
a personal and kindly invitation “to the services, which 
were*very fully attended. “But-we learn that'there is 
searcely-atown inthe neighbourhood in greater need 
of contpulsory education, and that while ‘there are 
schools :provided for 3,544 children (1,000:mere than 
now attend), as many again would be -required to 
educate all. ‘The population, which in 1861 was 
21,968, in 1871 avas 25}031. And the ypeople seem 
intent on building: ‘there are whole “streets of new 
houses (a fresh system of drainage is needed, tho 
water being polluted with sewage). «A new Town 
Hall will shortly ‘be -opened, and ‘the member for 
Wednesbury—the first member for ‘tlre *town—-lias 
promised to present a fine organ*to his constituents, 
to be set up, like ‘the great organ of Birmingham, 
a solace for the sons of toil, anda bond of union 
among all classes:of ‘the people. 

And now’we are not very far from ‘the ‘town de- 
seribed by Disraeli in ‘‘Sybil,” though which town 
was intended it might seem ‘invidious ‘to mention 
and almost to imagine. “““Woodgute had tho 
appearance of a vast squalid suburb. As you 
advanced, leaving behind you long limesf little dingy 
tenements, with infants lying about ‘the road, you 
expected every moment to emerge initosome strects, 
and encounter buildings bearing someerrespondence 
im ‘their size-and comfort to‘the considerable populs- 
tion swarming and busied around ‘you, “Nothing 0! 
the kind. ‘There were :no ‘public buildings of any 
sort; no ¢huréhes, chapels, ‘town ‘hall, institute, 
theatre ; andthe principal streets 4n ‘the ‘heart of the 
town in which were ‘situate ‘the coarse and .grimy 
shops, though formed by‘housesof a greater elevation 
than the preceding, were equally marrow, and 1! 
possible:more dirty. Atvevery fourth or fifth house. 
alleys seldom above a yard-wide, and streaming wil 
filth, opened out of the-street. These were crowde! 
with dwellings of various size, while from the pric: 
| pal court often branched out a number of smaller 
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alleys, or rather narrow passages, than which nothing 
can be conceived more close and squalid and obscure. 
Here, during the days of business, the sound of the 
hammer and the file never ceased, amid gutters of 
abomination, and piles of foulness, and stagnant pools 
of filth, reservoirs of leprosy and plague, whose exhala- 
tions were sufficient to taint the atmosphere of the 
whole kingdom, and fill the country with feyer and 
pestilence.” The people, too, were known by the name 
of ‘‘hell-cats,” and it is said ‘‘ they seldom exceed 
fourdays of labour in the week. On Sundays the 
masters begin to drink; for the apprentices there is 
dog-fighting without any stint. On Monday and 
Tuesday the whole population of Woodgate is drunk ; 
of all stations, ages, and sexes, even babes who should 
be at the breast, for they are drammed with Godfrey’s 
cordial. . . . . There are many in this town 
who are ignorant of their very names, very few who 
can spell them. It israre that you meet with a young 
person who knows his own age; rarer to find the boy 
who has seen a book, or the girl who has seen a flower. 
Ask them the name of their sovereign, and they will 
give you an unmeaning stare; ask them the name of 
their religion, and they will laugh; who rules 
them on earth or who can save them in heaven, 
are alike mysteries to them.” 
many years ago; yet we fear that the general 
character of the Black Country and its population is 
in our own day strongly marked with the same 
features. Building societies and Boards of Health 
(to say nothing of private enterprise) must, indeed, 
of late years, have everywhere made some improve- 
ment; and there is not a single town, we suppose, 
without churches, chapels, and other public buildings; 
education, too, has made progress, and temperance 
societies have been busy among the people. But 
household neglect, filth and squalor, ignorance and 
intemperance, are still sadly perceptible. The water- 
supply of many of the towns is ser‘ously defective, 
and the sewage is allowed to pollute the streams. 
And intemperance seems everywhere a prevailing 
evil. The terrible heat to which many are exposed 
in their work excites a quenchless thirst; this leads 
to a habit of hard drinking at other times which high 
wages enable the people to indulge, and which infects 
all around, till numbers of the men become utterly 


brutalised, and numbers of the women changed | 


almost to demons. 

But we have arrived at Walsall, anciently one of 
the estates of the renowned Earl of Warwick, and 
now the second town in the county, the chief seat of 
our saddlery and harness manufacture, —a great place, 
too, for the manufacture of iron, locks, gas-tubes, 
chandeliers, and bedsteads, for silver and brass plat- 
ing, for saddlers’ tools, and forleather. A society has 
just been formed, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
for the study of heraldry and heraldic art, a subject 
of much importance to the trade of the town, which 
is as extensively engaged as any town in the Mid- 
land Counties in the manufacture of heraldic bear- 
ings, but from which much work has necessarily 
been sent out to other towns in consequence of the 
workmen’s ignorance of heraldry. The tan-yards 
of Walsall have long been famous. Saddles and 
bridles, bits, stirrups, ete., are largely exported 
hence to North and South America, India, and 
Australia. It profited immensely by the late Franco- 
German war. The town has a population of about 
47,000, very many of whom are Irish. There are 
Several fine buildings and interesting institutions in 


This was written 
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Walsall. The Town Hall is worth seeing, and the 
Town Chest contains some very ancient, curious, and 
interesting documents, the oldest churchwarden’s 
minute book in the kingdom being amongst them. 
The parish church stands on a hill at the top of the 
town, reminding us of many scripture similes. The 
Free Grammar School (founded by Queen Mary) is 
famous for both excellence and cheapness, qualities 
but rarely united. One institution of modern date, 
the Cottage Hospital, has risen to sudden celebrity. 
The nurses in this hospital are unpaid lady volun- 
teers ; and it may he remembered (for it was reported 
in the newspapers) that a member of the corps visited 
Sedan during the late war, had an interview in Ger- 
many with the Crown Princess, and so much interested 
her Royal Highness in this institution that the 
princess caused inquiry to be made into the details 
of its management, with a view to the establishment 
of a like institution in Berlin. 

The Walsall Cottage Hospital, the second institution 
of its kind, a previous one having existed at Middles- 
boro’-on-Tees, was established in 1863, since when 
11,500 patients have been treated. Of more than 
100 amputations of limbs, not one case has ended 
fatally. It is pleasing to observe that although in 
1870-71 there were many unusual demands on 
public charity, the contributions to the hospital 
exceeded those of the year before, and that during 
every year of its existence the expenditure has beon 
kept within the income. This could not have been 
done, however, without the system of voluntary and 
gratuitous nursing. It would seem that there are 
on an average about eighteen in and from forty to 
fifty out patients; yet to attend to all these and to 
manage the domestie affairs of the institution, there 
are but two sisters. And not only has the hospital been 
instrumental in relieving suffering, but it has been 
the means of circulating thousands of pounds in the 
town, and has thus benefited the inhabitants generally. 
It requires a dispensary, however, to complete it, as 
the patients are obliged to get their medicines them- 
selves. There is a considerable debt upon the 
building fund. It is proposed to add a department 
for the training of nurses. 

Walsall seems to have been visited in 1586 by the 
royal Elizabeth; and in 1643 by Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles 1. And it is associated with the 
history of John Wesley. Hither came.a mob that 
had followed him one night from Wednesbury. 
They had taken him to Bentley Hall (the ancient 
residence of the Lane family, who concealed Charles 
11 there after his escape from Boscobel), and had 
complained to the son of Mr. Justice Lane—the 
justice himself having gone to bed—that the 
preacher and his followers did ‘‘sing psalms all 
day, and make people rise at five in the morning ;”’ 
but being desired to ‘‘go home and be quiet,” had. 
brought him on towards Walsall. <A crowd had 


gone out hence, as it seems, to meet them, and 
taking him in charge, dragged him hither, and 


through the main street, from one end of the town 
to the other. Many cried ‘‘ Knock his brains out!” 
‘Down with him!” ‘Kill him at once!” But at 
length he managed to escape, and ‘‘a little before 
ten,’ says he, ‘‘God brought me safe to Wednes- 
bury.” Wesleyan Methodism has long s‘nce made 
a footing at Walsall. 

It may give some idea of the state of the several 
religious denominations at Walsall if we observo 
that it has five or six Episcoval churches; and three 
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Wesleyan, one Free Methodist, three Primitive 
Methodist, two Congregational, three Baptist, two 
Roman Catholic, and one Unitarian chapel. At 
Rye Croft, which is not within the municipal borough, 
but is within the parliamentary borough, there is a 
Congregational chapel and a Primitive Methodist 
chapel; while in Bloxwich, which is about two miles 
from Walsall proper, but is within the municipal 
borough, there is one Episcopal church, and one 
Roman Catholic, two Wesleyan, one Free Methodist, 
and one Primitive Methodist chapel. At Blaken- 
hall, which is between Walsall and Bloxwich, a new 
church has been opened, and there is one Methodist 
and one Free Methodist chapel. 

At Walsall, let us remark in passing, the distin- 
guished naturalist, Dr. John Edward Gray, author 
of many works, and best known as Keeper of the 
Zoological Collections in the British Museum, was 
born, in the year 1800. Like the late Mr. Loudon, 
he has for his wife a lady who has assisted him in all 
his studies, and is herself the author of ‘‘ Figures of 
Molluscan Animals for the use of Students.” 

The locality around us is worth exploring. ‘‘Ald- 
ridge, one of the prettiest and most cheerful villages 
in the ‘Green Border Land’ of the Black Country, 
and situated on an eminence commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding neighbourhood, is 
about three miles from Walsall. About a mile 
north of the village is the Druid’s Heath, now 
enclosed, by some supposed to have been the seat of 
the Arch-druid of Britain, who was not only the chief 
minister of religion, but also the supreme judge. At 
the north end of the heath is an entrenchment or 
earthwork, called Castle Old Fort. Near the village 
of Daw End, about a mile and a half from Walsall, 
are the Linley Caverns, whence many rare and valu- 
able fossils have been obtained. The footpath lead- 
ing thither out of the Mellish road passes the re- 
mains of Rushall Castle, and two old limestone 
quarries, now forming miniature lakes. One and 
a half miles from Walsall, near the road to Wolver- 
hampton, is Pouk Hill Quarry, where is a very 
interesting exhibition of the basaltic rock taking 
the columnar form so remarkable at the Giant’s 
Causeway in Ulster, and itself almost deserving the 
name.”* In January, 1872, there were fourteen 
blast furnaces in the Walsall district, seven of which 
were “in blast.” 





RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. 


Wuey in 1860 the first photographic record was 
made of the flame-like protuberances which are ever 
varying in form and structure on the surface of the 
sun, the first decisive evidence was obtained that 
these remarkable objects are really portions of the 


solar photosphere. Until that time, although most 
scientific men had come to the conclusion that the 
rose-coloured prominences owed their origin to 
the emission of vapours from the photosphere by 
some violent solar action, yet there was no real proof 
that they were solar phenomena. There were some 
astronomers who thought it not improbable that they 
were connected in some way with the moon, and 
that the peculiar rose-colour with which they have 
been generally distinguished might have arisen 


* Birmingham Saturday Half-Holiday Guide. 
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from the defects in the object-glasses of the telescopes 
employed. These doubts were therefore completely 
set at rest in 1860, by the photographic records of 
the eclipse, especially by those of Mr. De La Rue; 
for on a very casual examination of two pictures taken 
by him at different times during the totality, the 
progress of the moon in the interval between these 
times is very evident. The diminution in size of the 
prominences on one side of the sun, and the enlarge- 
ment or revelation of others on the opposite side, are 
so marked on the second picture when compared 
with the first, that their solar origin was, at a first 
glance, finally confirmed. ‘With the eclipse of 1860 
ended, therefore, that series of total eclipses of the 
sun, beginning in 1842, in which the observer’s chief 
attention was given to this section of the phenomena, 
in order to decide the question whether the pro- 
minences belonged to the sun or moon, and to the 
recording, by the eye, during the few minutes of 
total darkness, the relative positions and magnitudes 
of the various prominences. The observations up to 
this date seemed to show also that the beautiful glory 
seen surrounding the dark moon had a solar origin. 
There has, however, been a considerable difference of 


opinion as to the constitution of the corona since a 


more refined method of observation has been brought 
to bear upon it. The corona has therefore been one 
of the principal objects under observation during the 
last three eclipses. 

When the small band of astronomers, including 
the writer, crossed the North Sea in 1851 to observe 
the eclipse of that year in Norway and Sweden, 
not one could have foreseen the immense increase of 
knowledge which we now possess concerning the 
probable constitution of the brilliant envelope which 
encircles the sun. We owe all this increased know- 
ledge to a little instrument which, when attached 
to an ordinary telescope, enables the observer to 
revel in all the gorgeous magnificence of the never- 
ceasing turmoil which is evidently going on in that 
sea of glowing vapours. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all that we are able to see now was 
discovered when the spectroscope was first used in 
recent solar observations. Much had been known 
respecting the solar and stellar spectra a long time 
ago. Dr. Wollaston so far back as 1802 saw the 
dark absorption lines; and Fraunhofer, of Munich, 
not only saw hundreds of lines in the solar spectrum, 
but he also measured their relative distances and 
intensities, and recorded their positions on a map of 
the spectrum. It was reserved, however, for the 
modern physicist to connect what was known in the 
past with the brilliant researches of the present day, 
but how this was done cannot be described here. 

The spectroscope, then, is the small instrument 
which, in the hands of Kirchhoff, Janssen, Huggins, 
Lockyer, Zéllner, and many others who have made 
a reputation for themselves in this new branch of 
astronomy, has done so much to unfold to the mind 
of the astronomer the probable constitution of the 
sun, stars, and nebulee, of which, a few years ago, he 
could not have had any reliable conception. By the 
skilful use of the spectroscope in combination with a 
good telescope, these observers have been enabled, 
with a great degree of certainty, to announce that 
certain specified metals and gases which form part 
of the constituent elements of our own globe, are 
existing also in the sun and stars, and that the 
incandescent vapours of these metals and gases are 
found disseminated throughout their photospheres. 
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In the interval between the solar eclipses of 1860 
and 1868, the great discovery was announced by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen of the coincidence of a very 
large number of the dark absorption lines in the 
solar spectrum with the bright lines of the spectra 
of the incandescent vapours of metals and gases; 
and of the reversal of these bright lines when viewed 
through a less heated vapour of similar metals and 

es. 

e aciienble experience was also gained in the 
use of the spectroscope during the same time. In 
making the preparations for the observations of the 
eclipse of 1868, it was therefore determined to confine 
them principally to the elucidation of the now im- 
portant questions—Do these rose-coloured protu- 
berances produce a spectrum indicating that they are 
comparatively cool vapours illuminated by the reflected 
light of the sun; or do they produce a spectrum of 
bright lines, wiirh would indicate that they are 
portions of the actual glowing chromosphere itself? 
and, Of what is that silvery stratum of filmy coronal 
matter composed which is seen surrounding the sun, 
exterior to the chromosphere ? 

It will not be possible in our limited space to enter 
into that detail which is almost required to understand 
clearly what it is that the astronomer sees when he 
is looking at the edge of the sun through a spectro- 
scope, either during a solar eclipse, or on any other 
day when the sun is visible. This can only be 
done by an elaborate explanation of the construction 
of the instrument, and of the properties of light 
as affected by a prism when a ray is made to 
pass through it. But our object is to give a brief 
account of what the astronomer has seen, rather 
than to attempt an explanation of that which would 
require many diagrams and a considerable space to 
make it clear to the. reader. It will be sufficient to 
remark that when a spectroscope, attached to the 
eye-end of a telescope, is directed to the sun, and 
when a ray of sunlight is made to pass through a 
narrow slit at one end of the instrument, and after- 
wards through the prism within the spectroscope, the 
ray of sunlight, when viewed through an eye-piece, 
is seen spread out in the form of a band of light of 
different colours, named the solar spectrum. The 
cause of this transformation is, that white light, or 
sunlight, is composed of various coloured rays of 
different refrangibilities, and that when a ray of 
white light passes through a prism, the red or least 
refrangible part of the ray is refracted, or in other 
words, turned aside, at a less angle than the re- 
maining portions of the ray; while the violet, or 
nost refrangible part, is refracted at a greater angle 
than the others. Hence the solar spectrum, with the 
colours of which everybody is probably familiar, 
consists of a long coloured band, or stripe, and 
constitutes one of the most beautiful illustrations of 
the many which the study of the science of optics 
affords to us. 

The reader is now supposed to understand that a 
ray of sunlight viewed through a spectroscope is 
changed into a coloured band of light in the follow- 
ing order, beginning at the upper end of the 
spectrum—-violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
ted. We have previously mentioned that this 
coloured band of light is seen crossed by hundreds 
of dark lines of different intensities, all of which 
have been carefully mapped, and the relative dis- 
tances between each other have been measured with 
the greatest accuracy—first by Fraunhofer, and after- 
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wards more completely by Kirchhoff and Angstrém. 
The principal lines are generally referred to by the 
first few letters of the alphabet. For instance, the 
well-known bright double line easily seen in the 
spectrum of the vapour of sodium, is found to coin- 
cide exactly with one very prominent in the solar 
spectrum, known by the letter p; again, the solar 
line F corresponds with one of the principal lines in 
the spectrum of hydrogen. Of the numerous lines 
observed in the spectrum of iron, 460 have been 
found to coincide with those in the solar spectrum. 
The four recent solar eclipses of 1868, 1869, 1870, 
and 1871, the first and last of which were observed 
in India, the second in the United States of America, 
and the third in the south of Europe, must be viewed 
as one eclipse in a general discussion of the principal 
facts gleaned from the observations. They have 
each contributed to our knowledge of solar physics, 
and have led the way for further inquiry, of the fruits. 
of which we have hardly yet had the full advantage.. 
In 1868, when the telegram reached England from 
India that bright lines were observed inthe spectrum of. 
the protuberances, a flood of light was immediately 
spread over the whole subject. It was at once seen’ 
that those cloudy-formed fantastic-looking excres- 
cences, to observe which astronomers have frequently 
travelled so far, and which have delighted them so 
much in former eclipses, giving them such material 
for consideration, are not clouds illuminated by the 
intensely brilliant chromosphere beneath, as was at 
one time believed. On the contrary, by this one 
observation, they are proved distinctly and truly to 
be portions of the chromosphere itself; detached 
portions, in fact, driven up probably by some enor- 
mous solar eruption, the force of which seems 
scarcely credible to us. But such is nevertheless the 
truth ; and what is more astonishing still, this active 
work is going on continuously on the solar surface. 
Since 1868, spectroscopes have been constructed with 
a very great dispersive power, the ray of light being 
made to pass through a number of prisms in succes- 
sion, which has enabled the observer to see the promi- 
nences at all times when the sun is above the horizon. 
The active forces at work on the sun are therefore con-- 
stantly visible in the form of protuberances driven 
violently upwards, probably by explosions beneath or 
within the matter composing the chromosphere. One 
explosion witnessed by Professor Young, of the 
United States, on the 7th of September, 1871, will 
give a fair example of what is taking place in the 
sun, and what would have been a glorious sight if 
such a phenomenon had occurred while the solar disc 
was hidden by the dark moon in a total eclipse. 
About noon on this day, Professor Young had been 
examining an enormous protuberance or hydrogen 
cloud on the eastern edge of the sun, which had 
remained in the same position since the preceding 
noon. It was a long, low, quiet-looking cloud, in no 
way remarkable except for size. It was composed of 
filaments nearly horizontal, and floated above the chro- 
mosphere, with its lower surface at a height of some 
15,000 miles, but was connected to it by three or four 
vertical columns brighter and more active than the 
rest. After a short absence from the telescope, 
Professor Young found on returning, that the whole 
thing had been literally blown to shreds by some 
inconceivable uprush from beneath. Professor Young 
remarks :—‘‘ In place of the quiet cloud I had left, 
the air, if I may use the expression, was filled with 


| flying débris—a mass of detached vertical fusiform. 
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filaments each from 10” to 30” long by 2” or 3” 
wide, brighter and closer together where the pillars 
had formerly stood, and rapidly ascending. When 
I first looked, some of them had already reached a 
height of nearly 100,000 miles, and while I watched 
them they rose with a motion almost imperceptible 
to the eye until, in ten minutes, the uppermost were 
more than 200,000 miles above the solar surface. 
The velocity of ascent, 166 miles per second, is con- 
siderably greater than anything hitherto recorded. 
As the filaments rose they gradually faded away like 
a dissolving cloud, and soon after only a few filmy 
wisps, with some brighter streamers low down near 
the chromosphere, remained to mark the place. In 
the meanwhile another little cloud had grown and 
developed wonderfully into a mass of rolling and 
ever-changing flame, to speak according to appear- 
ances. First it was crowded down, as it were, 
along the solar surface; later it rose almost pyrami- 
dally 50,000 miles in height; then its summit was 
drawn out into long filaments and threads, which 
were most curiously rolled backwards and downwards, 
like the volutes of an Ionic capital; and finally it 
faded away and vanished like the other.” 

This outburst of explosive matter described by 
Professor Young, gives a good illustration of the 
gaseous structure of the protuberances. It could 
never, however, have been observed if some con- 
trivance had not been arranged, so that the promi- 
nences might be seen without the intervention of the 
moon in an eclipse. An idea occurred to M. Janssen 
during the progress of the total phase in the eclipse 
of 1868, that he could contrive a method by which 


it might be possible to see the prominences after | 


the eclipse was over. The cloudy state of the sky 


prevented the experiment being tried on the same day; 
but on the following morning M. Janssen succeeded 
so well as to identify a very large prominence which 
had attracted the attention of every observer during 
the eclipse, and to witness continual changeg ip 


its form, and afterwards its final extinction. 


the spectroscope which he employed having too 


little dispersive power, he was not able to discover | 
| expressly to witness the eclipse. 


the existence of any glowing gas whatever. Before, 
however, the intelligence of M. Janssen’s observa- 
tions reached England, Mr. Lockyer, through the in- 
terest of the Royal Society, had provided-himself with a 


much more powerful spectroscope, which, as soon as it | 


was directed to the sun, revealed to him at once 
the bright lines in the spectrum, indicating that he 
had tangible proof that he was looking at a flood of 
hydrogen gas heated to a state of incandescence. 
Improvements have been so far made in the con- 
struction of spectroscopes, tha 
there is no difficulty in observing the prominences 
whenever the sun is free from cloud. 

In the four recent eclipses, the attention of the 
observers has been confined principally to the observa- 
tion of these irregular offshoots from the solar 
surface ; to the layer of hydrogen which surrounds 
the solar photosphere, and which has been termed 
the chromosphere; and, in the last three eclipses 
especially, to the physical constitution of the corona. 
The most gorgeous scenic effects exhibited around is 
as nothing to the observer in comparison with the 
faint spectrum crossed, it may be, by a few bright 
lines difficult to see. All the awful grandeur of 
the landscape so graphically described by former 





at the present time | 
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observers of total eclipses; all the peculiarly sen- 
sational feelings experienced as the dark shadow 
is seen approaching and receding during its passage 
along the narrow band of country where the total 
eclipse is visible; all the magnificent contrasts of 
colour exhibited on the clouds, the water, and on 
every terrestrial object, are given up willingly by 
these zealous scientific men. Before the expedition 
leaves England, a detailed scheme of observations is 
always prepared, in which each observer is entrusted 
with some special portion of the work. Any devia- 
tion from this scheme during the eclipse would 
probably endanger the success of the observations. 
What, then, can be a greater illustration of self- 
imposed discipline, than that exhibited when one of 
the members of an eclipse party, having travelled 
many thousands of miles, voluntarily undertakes the 
charge of the dark photographic chamber, shut off 
from all the wonderful things going on without, and 
seeing no more of the external aspects of the 
eclipse than if he had remained at home? And 
yet this is what many of the astronomers have done 
more or less in recent solar eclipses; but they have 
their reward, knowing full well that the few bright 
lines that their colleagues have seen in the spectro- 
scope, and the faithful records on their own photo- 
graphic plates, will disclose to the philosophers of 
the world some of those secrets of Nature known 
only to the Creator of the universe, and to discover 
which, however imperfectly, is the great and noble 
aim of true scientific research. 

The eclipse of August 18, 1868, was more or less 
visible over Southern Asia and the Indian Ocean, 
from the eastern coast of Africa to Australia. The 
central shadow-path passed over a narrow band of 


| country of about 140 miles in breadth, extending 


from the Red Sea to the island of New Guinea. 
Expeditions were sent from the principal countries 
of Europe to different stations situated on this 


| central] line of shadow, and the most successful obser- 
About | 
the same time, Mr. Lockyer was making observations 
at home with the same object in view, but owing to | 


vations were made at Aden; Jamkandi, Guntoor, and 
Masulipatam, in India; and at Hua Tong on the 
eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula. At this last 
station, which was occupied by a party of French 
astronomers, the King of Siam with his court came 
He was a man of 
considerable astronomical tastes, and was an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society. His 
interest in this eclipse, however, was the means of 
his death, for he died on his return to Siam from an 
attack of fever generated bythe malaria then prevalent 
along the Malay coast. This eclipse was a memorable 
one for two reasons, one because the duration of 
totality was almost at its greatest possible limit, 
being nearly seven minutes, and the other because 
it was the first occasion of using the spectroscope for 
analysing the light of the prominences and corona. 
The greatest excitement occurred among astronomers 
at home when the following telegram reached 
England from M. Janssen, who observed the eclipse 
at Guntoor:—‘‘ Eclipse observed: the spectrum of 
the protuberances very remarkable and unexpected. 
Protuberances of a gaseous nature.” Another from 
Lieut. Herschel informed us that ‘‘One flame was 
caught: bright lines seen.’”” Major Tennant for- 
warded a similar telegram from Guntoor. These 
few words were sufficient. Details of the observa- 
tions were anxiously looked for, but they were not 
required to assist us in forming an opinion upon the 
real constitution of the solar envelope. For it was 
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now evident to every one competent to judge, that | seemed to glow and sparkle as if the moon were a 


the prominences were immense masses of self- | 


luminous hydrogen gas, tens of thousands of miles in 
height, and floating occasionally in detached cloud- 
like forms more than a hundred thousand miles above 
¢he sun’s surface. Thus the few bright lines shown 
in the spectrum of the protuberances, and seen by 
all the observers provided with spectroscopes, told us 
instantly more about the physical composition of the 
solar surroundings than had ever been obtained 
from all the total eclipses previously observed. The 
results of the expeditions were therefore of the most 
yaluable character. They may be summed up in the 
words of M. Janssen :—-‘‘ That the luminous protu- 
berances observed during total eclipses of the sun 
belong incontestably to the circumsolar regions. 
That these bodies are formed of incandescent 
hydrogen, and that this is the predominating gas, if 
it does not form exclusively the whole, of their 
composition. That these circumsolar bodies are the 
seats of rapid movements, of which no terrestz:al 
phenomena can give an idea; they are masses cf 
matter whose volume is many hundred times greater 
than that of the earth, dissipating and changing 
their form completely in the space of a few minutes.” 

The total eclipse of August 7, 1869, was well 
observed in different parts of North America. The 
contral part of the shadow passed over a very 
accessible part of the United States. At nearly all 
the stations the sky was cloudless. The photographic 
pictures obtained during the total phase, as well as 
the observations made with the spectroscope, were 
all that could be desired, and they have been a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of solar 
physics. The very favourable view of the corona 


enabled the observers to pay much attention to 
the observation of its spectrum, and also to its 


appearance to the naked eye. The following 
extract from the account written by Dr. E. Curtis, 


who was attached to the astronomical party at | 


Des Moines, Iowa, will give a good example of 
what was seen :—‘‘ With my back to the heavens and 
my eye riveted upon the little image on the white 
cardboard, I watched it shrink to a mere line and 
then suddenly melt away in all directions like an 
icicle thrown into boiling water. With its fading 
came a solid, rushing darkness, that seemed to grow 
in the very air and close upon me from all sides, 
producing a strange sensation as of positive engulf- 
ment by something black and material, whose 
embrace was all the more thrilling from being swift, 
noiseless, and impalpable. Out went the last 
twinkling of sunlight, and out flashed the light in the 
lantern swinging by my chronometer, as suddenly as 
the blaze from a match struck in the dark. The 
totality had come, and the ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ of the 
distant crowd which had followed the rapid fading 
of the sunlight changed to one shout of admiration, 
and was then suddenly hushed. .... My first 
feeling, I confess, was one of slight disappointment 
at the appearance of the corona, which did not look 
4s bright or extensive as I had been led to expect 
trom the various drawings of previous eclipses. But 
the magnificence of the red prominences, and the 
distinctness with which they could be seen with the 
uaked eye, filled me with astonishment, for I had 
supposed they would scarcely be visible without a 
glass, They were, however, readily to be seen, 
and, instead of being a pink or rose-colour, they 
looked to mo of a pure rich carmine tint, and 








dise of jet studded on its eastern side with rubies or 
garnets flashing in the sun. Glancing at the sur- 
rounding sky I observed two stars, probably Venus 
and Mercury.” 

The success of the American eclipse only served to 
increase the desire of astronomers for farther obser- 
vations, especially of the corona. ‘The eclipse of 
December 22, 1870, was therefore eagerly looked 
forward to. Carefully organised expeditions were 
sent to different places on the line of totality, which 
passed over the south of Spain, Sicily, and Northern 
Africa. The results obtained were not so complete 
as was expected, bad weather having prevailed at 
nearly all the observing stations; but some important 
observations were made in Spain and Sicily. At 
Oran and Tunis, where some of the most skilful 
spectroscopists were stationed, the sky was quite 
overcast during the eclipse. Several of the photo- 
graphs distinctly show the form and extent of the 
corona, and from certain rifts which appear in some 
of them, the evidence deduced seems to prove the 
solar origin of this beautiful appendage of the sun. 

It was most fortunate for science that another total 
solar eclipse took place on December 12, 1871. In 
this instance, the central path passed over Southern 
India, Ceylon, and Northern Australia. A special 
expedition was sent from England to observe it; 
scientific men resident in India formed independent 
observing parties, while the astronomers of Sydney 
and Melbourne sent a well-equipped expedition to 
the north coast of Australia. In India and Ceylon 
the weather was very propitious, and the obser- 
rations were highly successful; unfortunately, in 
Australia the sky was quite overcast during the 
eclipse. Most important spectroscopic observations 
were made by Mr. Lockyer and Captain Maclear, at 
Bekul, on the Malabar coast; by Colonel Tennant, 
at Dodabetta, near Ootacamund ; by M. Janssen, at 
Sholoor; and at several other places. Five good 
photographs were obtained at Bekul, six at Doda- 
betta, three at Avenashy by Mr. Pogson, and some 
at Jaffna, Ceylon. The corona was seen at Jaffna at a 
distance from the sun’s edge equal to one and a half 
diameters of the moon. It is very gratifying that 
this, the last available total solar eclipse for several 
years, was so successfully observed in a scientific 
sense, and the corona, to examine which was the 
principal object of the English expedition, was 
observed with the spectroscope without the inter- 
vention of clouds, and its solar origin still further 
confirmed. ‘The scientific details cannot, however, 
be given here, but the following impression made on 
the mind of one of the party at Bekul is not a too 
highly coloured description of the general appearance 
of the phenomenon. ‘‘ There in the leaden-coloured, 
utterly cloudless sky shone out the eclipsed sun! a 
worthy sight for gods and men. There, rigid in the 
heaven, was what struck everybody as a decoration, 
one that emperors might fight for, a thousand times 
more beautiful than the Star of India, even where 
we are now, a picture of surpassing loveliness, 
and giving the idea of serenity among all the activity 
that was going on below, shining with a sheen as of 
silver essence built up of rays almost symmetrically 
arranged round a bright ring above and below, with 
a marked absence of them right and left, the rays 
being composed of sharp radial lines, separated by 
furrows of markedly less brilliancy.” The same 
writer gives an interesting anecdote on the effect of 
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the eclipse on the natives who were watching its 
progress with dismay. ‘‘The natives see in the 
eclipse their favourite god devoured by the monster 
Rahoo, and they, like the observers, are not there 
for nothing. Yells, moans, and hideous lamenta- 
tions rend the air as the monster seems to them to 
get the upper hand; the excitement increases, and 
evidently something is afoot. Mr. M‘Ivor’s sharp 
eye detected an intended sacrifice of fire, the in- 
tended fuel being the long, parched grass covering 
the landscape exactly between our station and the 
eclipsed sun. In a moment he pointed this out to 
Captain Christie ; in a few more a number of police 
were stamping out the flames, and the smoke-bank, 
which threatened to upset all the work, gradually 
died away ; the moans, however, still continued, and 
Rahoo worked its wicked will.” 

The next total eclipse of the sun will take place on 
‘April 16, 1874, and will be visible in South Africa. 
Another on April 6, 1875, will only be seen favour- 
ably in Siam. Between 1872 and 1900 only one 
total eclipse occurs where the central shadow-path 
passes over Europe. This eclipse will take place on 
August 19, 1887, but it will be visible most favourably 
on the shores of Lake Baikal, in Asiatic Russia, 
where the duration of totality will be 3 min. 40 sec. 
A total solar eclipse visible in England will not 
occur till August 11, 1999. 





Varieties, 


Tue DuKr or WELLINGTON AT A CHARITY DINNER.—At 
the first anniversary dinner of the London Orphan Asylum, in 
1842; the Duke of Wellington was in the chair. “ Much joy,” 
wrote Dr. Andrew Reed, ‘‘for the asylums. I succeeded in 
getting the duke to preside at both our dinners. I had a long 
and hard battle with the old captain, and these are the only two 
occasions on which he has been enticed into the City.”’ In his 
opening remarks the duke said, ‘‘I have not been at a public 
dinner for some years, and I resolved that, as age and infirmities 
are creeping upon me, I would go to no more; but I am here 
to-night at the request of that great and good man (pointing to 
Dr. Reed), whose wishes are to me law, and whose entreaties | felt 
as a command it was impossible to resist.”” Dr. Reed refers 
gratefully to the kindness of the duke in coming, and adds, 
‘* Alas! he is but the remnant of himself. He fell asleep in his 
chair between the toasts, and I had to awaken him without his 
being aware of it, but in time to keep us going.” —Life of Dr. 
Andrew Reed. 


Hawkers’ Licences.—The plan of granting sixpenny 
licences to hawkers, available for one year, was tried for twelve 
months, and superseded by a five-shilling licence. The conse- 
quence has been, that the crowd of itinerants who last year 
obtained hawkers’ licences as a cover for begging, and defied the 
police, kept aloof, and the numberof applications has not exceeded 
two per cent. of the number who obtained licences in 1871. 


Wastge.—While provisions of all descriptions are so costly, 
there is the greater reason for economising them in every way. 
**Wilful waste brings woeful want,” says the adage, and surely 
using edible fish to manure the land must be considered a wilful 
waste of food. We copy the following from a letter which 
appeared in the columns of a contemporary a short time ago :— 
‘* For oats or roots there is no manure like sprats ; but they are 
difficult to procure, having been very scarce the last few years, 
andare chiefly bought up for the Kent hop grounds; they fetch 
from 8d. to10d. per bushel. Some farmers use them for barley; 
but as a rule fish spoil fine quality, the barley growing too frothy 
from them. The waterside farmer has a great advantage over 
his inland brother in this matter of fish for manure, the carriage 
being comparatively no expense, consequently thousands of 
bushels and tonsare used in this neighbourhood. Mussels are a 
good manure for wheat, oats, peas, or beans (for beetroot if put 
on extra thick), at the rate of 200 bushels per acre, spread fresh 





from the vessel and ploughed in at once—the seed may be 
drilled directly if needful ; this quantity is equal, as far 
as I have observed, to fifteen tons of firmyard manure, 
They cost from 15s. to 20s. per 100 bushels.”  Sprats 
constitute a cheap and nutritious diet for the poor 
and mussels are, if possible, of greater value and importance. 
Every person who knows anything about long-line sea fishing 
is quite aware how essential mussels are for bait. The follow. 
ing statement will give some idea of the consumption of mussels, 
although at best it is but an approximation to the actual 
numbers used for bait and consumed as food each year in the 
United Kingdom :—A bushel measure will contain, at a rough 
estimate, 2,000 mussels, and in London only 50,420 bushels 
are consumed annually as food for the ‘‘ million.” One million 
quarts sold in the streets by costermongers at 1d. per quart 
would give a return of £4,000 per annum. The consumption 
in Edinburgh and Leith is over 400 bushels per year. But 
even this is a mere nothing when we consider the supply 
required for deep-sea fishing. We will select Newhaven as one 
example. There are four large deep-sea fishing-boats, which 
generally go out three times a week thirty weeks in the year; 
each boat carries a crew of eight men and eight fishing lines, 
each line 800 yards in length ; to bait each one of these long 
lines 1,200 mussels are required. Add to the four deep-sea 
fishing-boats sixteen lesser craft that go fishing every day, wind 
and weather permitting (Sundays excepted), for the annual 
supply of which 3,456,000 mussels are needed for baiting the 
lines, and the number of these shell-fish consumed each year in 
Newhaven only will be seen to be something enormous. Quite as 
many, if not more, are used at Musselburgh, Buckhaven, Elie, 
Anstruther, and elsewhere in Scotland. We cannot help thinking 
that this wholesale waste of shell and edible fish for manuring 
land should be put a stop to at once by the strong arm of the 
law.—Land and Water. 


JUDGMENT TO ComE.—There was never in any age in the 
world, either nation in general, or any one man in particular, 
that owned the being of a God, but he acknowledged a judg- 
ment to come also ; although the notion they perhaps had of 
it was but ina confused and imperfect manner, as appears by 
those elysian fields or places of rest and happiness for the good, 
and Phlegethon and Cocytus, those black and burning lakes of 
fire and brimstone, the places of torment for the wicked after 
this life, which the poets or heathen divines speak of, as the 
general and received opinion of all mankind; together with 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aacus, which were to be the 
judges ; Alecto, Megera, and Tisiphone, the fiends or furies 
which were to be the tormentors of the damned. This, I say, 
was the general and the constant doctrine and opinion of the 
heathen, which was registered but not invented by the poets; 
being indeed in substance the same which we Christians are 
now taught more perfectly by Divine Revelation.—Dr. South. 


Suburban CnEAp Hovses.—The correspondent of a local 
London paper gives the following warning to intending 
purchasers or occupiers of houses :—‘‘ Let house buye-s be very 
careful ere they part with solid sterling gold for new-built, airy 
fabrics which scarce resist a gale of wind—structures which 
often fall down before completion, but are saddled with long 
leases, strict repairing covenants, and heavy ground rents. 
Since the pulling down of so many City, Westminster, 
Borough, Somer’s Town, Clerkenwell, Holborn, Shoreditch, and 
other ancient buildings for railway and street improvements, 
these rotten old materials have been freely used in the suburbs, 
but are so cleverly concealed by the aid of new facing bricks, 
new thin floor-boards, plaster, paint, and showy paperhangings, 
as oftentimes to dupe the unwary and incautious purchaser, 
who, alas! very soon discovers that cracked window arches, 
brittle window glass, sinking foundations, stopped drains, leaky 
roofs, shrunk woodwork, shaky floors, falling rotten plaster, 
rising damps, smoky chimneys, vermin, and other minor evils, 
sadly try his patience and purse ; in short, that in the long 
run it would be cheaper at once to pull down and rebuild 
properly the vile erection than to be at a continual expense for 
unsatisfactory repairs. I for many years past have been almost 
daily amongst speculative building estates north, south, east, 
and west, and well know the operations of needy ‘ duffing 
builders, who run up on some of those sites dwellings which, if 
you view in carcass the abominable materials, combined with 
the slight, rapid scamping, and unskilful workmanship, would 
convince any one they were meant only ‘to let and not to last, 
that they were merely contract-built edifices by ‘slop builders, 
‘built for sale.’ Get an experienced builler to examine the 
house, as well as a good lawyer to examine the title and 
manage the conveyance.” 
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